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THIS WEEK: Colonel Botha’s brief account of the 
Rowley Lascelles .. . oi uf .. 97 ‘Genealogical Records of the Province of 
Minchins in Australia .. oe a .. 99 the Cape of Good Hope’ carries weight 
A Mysterious Inscription .. .. .. 104 from the fact that for twenty-five years he 
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Memorabilia 





HE work of the Records Branch of the 

Wiltshire Archaeological Society was 
halted in 1940 and a ‘ Calendar of Antrobus 
Deeds before 1625,’ edited by Mr. R. B. 
Pugh, is the first fruits of its revival. In the 
autumn of 1939 Sir Philip Antrobus de- 
posited on “ indefinite loan” in the museum 
of the Society, a collection of documents 
formerly kept at Amesbury Priory—his 
ancestors’ home for the past century. The 
whole collection consists of manorial 
records, surveys, deeds and estate account 
books; but the present ‘Calendar’ is con- 
cerned only with deeds—deeds earlier in 
date than the accession of Charles I. 

For the purposes of this ‘Calendar’ the 
word “deed” is taken to mean “any short 
self-contained legal document, not being an 
account, the full proceedings of a court, a 
writ, a precept or a letter.” 

Will some regular contributor volunteer 
to review this book? 


[HE GENEALOGISTS’ MAGAZINE for 

December, 1947, prints as its front 
article an interesting lecture by Commander 
Merriman on ‘ Naval Records,’ in which he 
explains how these records can be made to 
serve the purposes of the genealogist. It 
will be very useful to those less well 
acquainted with such things as Ships Muster 
Books, the Greenwich Hospital Registers, 
the Alphabetical List of Dead Seamen, Pay 
Books, and other profitable sources. Lieut.- 


was Chief Archivist for the Union. It makes 
us rather envious of the genealogist who can 
work in such a small and compact field, 
where the population was small and all the 
records can be covered by the searcher. In 
this country we are always painfully looking 
for needles in haystacks. In ‘ Questions and 
Answers’ we are led towards an even 
smaller field of research by a query, “ What 
Records are available for tracing the pedi- 
gree of persons resident on the Rock of 
Gibraltar? ” and all except the choice few 
who have come up against the problem and 
solved it for themselves will await the 
answer with anxious interest. The Society’s 
library continues to grow by donation and 
purchase, making it all the more necessary 
to look forward to the day when it can be 
spaciously accommodated. 


"THE autumn number of English seems at a 

first glance to have strayed out of its 
parish, for its editorial deals with opera and 
one of its three principal features is a short 
story. But these are merely apparent diver- 
gencies, for Joan Curl’s pleasant story has a 
distinct flavour of Eng. Lit., while Mr. Guy 
Boas is less concerned with the music of 
Albert Herring than with its libretto, in which 
he finds curious affinities with Shakespeare’s 
Troilus and Cressida. D. S. Bland’s article 
on the poetry of John Gower will make 
many readers determine to attempt an 
author whom too many have been contented 
to take as read, for he brings strong proofs 
to back W. P. Ker’s judgment that “ Gower 
is well worth reading and deserves to be 
better known than he is.” 

Some hundred and twenty years ago the 
Commander-in-Chief protested strongly 
against “ such an unnecessary and objection- 
able institution” as the library of about 
thirty books which it was proposed to set up 
in every Army barracks. Nowadays, a well- 
informed article by Mr. Graham Taylor tells 
us, every unit has a library of 400 books, 
while there are 27 Command Libraries, of 
which the largest has 20,000. It is, however, 
a little disturbing to learn that Literature, 
History, Philosophy and Religion all to- 
gether account for only 18 per cent of the 
total number of books borrowed. 
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THE ANCIENT NORTHERN FAMILY 
OF LUMLEY AND ITS NORTHAMP- 
TONSHIRE BRANCH 
RECORDS OF THE PAST 680 YEARS 


(Continued from page 51) 


10 Oct. 1658. 

M.I. to The Hon. John Lumley (for whom 
see above, under dates: “before 1622” 
and 18 Aug. 1658, and who predeceased his 
father Richard, Viscount Lumley of Water- 
ford, for whom see above, under dates 
19 June 1616, “before 1622,” 8 Oct. 1622 
and 12 July 1628) buried on 10 Oct. 1658 
in the Old Church of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields, which was later, in 1721, pulled 
down and rebuilt. (In the Chancel of such 
Old Church: per “ Records of the Lumleys 
of Lumley Castle,” by Miss Edith Milner, 
edited by Miss Edith Benham, 1904, p. 114.) 


1667. 

Clipston Parish Registers (those still ex- 
tant); commencing for Baptisms, Marriages 
and Burials in 1667, and for Banns of Mar- 
riage in 1754. (Concerning Bishop’s Tran- 
scripts see below, under the year 1706.) 


2 Jan. 1668/9. 

Nicholas Woodward of Deford (? Dept- 
ford), Co. Kent, and Eleanor Lumley of 
Hareston to marry at St. Giles, Northamp- 
ton: Pledge by such first-named and by 
John Lumley of Harleston. (Northants 
Marriage Licence: Allegation Book at 
Peterborough, No. 4.) 

Circa 1670. 

Lay Subsidy Roll (“Hearth Tax”) 
(P.R.O.):— 

Widow Lumley, discharged by legal 
certificate, under Corby, for one; 

John Lumley, assessed under Harleston 
for one; 

Tuball Cain Lumley (thus written as if 
he possessed two Christian names: see 
below under 7 Jan. 1688/9), assessed 


under Harleston for three; 

John “L .. ley,” discharged by legal 
certificate, under the Town of Northamp- 
ton, for one. 
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Henry Lumley, assessed under Sibber- 
toft, for one. 
15 Aug. 1674. 

Thomas Lumley of Harleston and Eliza- 
beth Draper of West Haddon, to marry at 
Holdenby or West Haddon. (Northants 
Marriage Licence: Allegation Book at 
Peterborough, No. 4.) (Note—Such mar- 
riage did not take place at West Haddon; 
and the relevant Register of Holdenby is 
now lost.) 

1680. 


Sibertoft Parish Registers (those still ex- 
tant); commencing in 1680. (Concerning 
Bishop’s Transcripts see below under the 
year 1706.) 

19 March 1680. 

Deeds of Release executed, the one by 
Mris Frances Lumley and the other by Mris 
Anne Lumley—each described as then “ of 
the parrish of St. Gyles in the ffields in the 
County of Middlesex Spinster one of the 
daughters of the honoble John Lumley, 
Esquire ” (who was himself described in such 
Deeds of Release as already then deceased 
and for whom see above, under dates: 
“before 1622,” 18 Aug. 1658 and 10 Oct. 
1658)—to Sir William Turner, Knight, the 
then sole survivor of four trustees appointed 
by their said father in and by the Deed of 
Settlement of 18 Aug. 1658 (already above 
referred to under that date) on his payment 
to each of them of the sum of £1,800 set 
aside for her respective maintenance under 
such Deed of Settlement. 

(Note——Concerning such two Deeds of 
Release, see my three articles in N. & Q. 
dated 6 April 1946, p. 141, 27 July 1946, 
p. 32, and 14 Dec. 1946, p. 260, respectively.) 

18 Oct. 1680. 

William Lumly (sic) of Harleston and 
Alice Worcester of West Haddon, to marry 
at West Haddon. Sureties:—‘ The said 
Lumly” (sic) and another. (Northants 
Marriage Licence: Allegation Book at 
Peterborough, No. 4.) 

1681. 

Richard, Second Viscount Lumley of 
Waterford—grandson and heir of John First 
Viscount (for whom see above, under dates 
19 June 1616 and 12 July 1628)—created 
Baron Lumley of Lumley Castle. 

7 Nov. 1682. 

William Clarke of Spratton and Anne 
Lumley of Sibertoft to marry at Sibertoft or 
Harrington. Sureties: the said Clarke and 
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John Lumbley (sic). (Northants Marriage 
Licence: Allegation Book at Peterborough, 
No. 4.) 

Note.—The parties chose Harrington and 
were there married on 7 Nov. 1682.) 

1686. 

“John Lumley gave a note and was 
admitted.” Entry in the “ Masons’ Court 
Book ” of “ Foreigners ”—i.e., Masons who 
were not free of the City of London—quoted 
in “The London Mason in the 17th cen- 
tury” by Messrs. Knoop and Jones, Appendix 
B, by 72. (I only mention this, in passing, 
because a Northampton correspondent, who 
had been reading my above-mentioned 
pamphlet on “The Later Lumleys of 
Harleston,” suggested that this man may 
have been of that family: the family which 
both owned and worked the Stone Quarries 
of that place. I do not myself consider the 
suggestion well founded; and I regretfully 
have to add, on the authority of Mr. H. M. 
Clowes, D.S.O., Clerk to the Worshipful 
Company of Masons, 9 New Square, Lin- 
coln’s Inn, W.C. 2, that Messrs. Knoop and 
Jones, in making their searches, found no 
evidence in the books of the Company as to 
family connections of its Liverymen. 

7 Jan. 1688/9. 

Will of Tubalcain Lumley (1) of Harles- 
ton; so dated. No Probate Act. (See, con- 
cerning him, above under date “Circa 
1670.”) 

1689. 

Richard, First Baron Lumley of Lumley 
Castle (for whom see above, under the year 
1681) created Viscount Lumley. 

April 1690. 

Richard Viscount Lumley, created Earl of 
Scarborough, later and now spelt Scar- 
brough. Patent originally made out as Earl 
of Chichester; but altered to Earl of Scar- 
borough before passing. (See “ Records of 
the Lumleys of Lumley Castle,” by Miss 
Edith Milner, edited by Miss Edith Benham, 
1904, p. 129.) 


1700-1799. 
17 Oct. 1702. 


Will of Ann Lumley “ now of West Had- 


don, Northants, widow” (widow of Tubal- 

cain Lumley I of Harleston); so dated; 

proved in Arch. Northampton 11 Oct. 1705. 
1706. 

Bishop’s Transcripts of Northants Parish 

Registers deposited in the Diocesan Regis- 
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try, Peterborough, only commence in this 
year:—the earlier ones having probably 
suffered destruction in a fire which occurred 
in Northampton at a time when such records 
were there housed. (Per Mr. H. Savory, 
Deputy Registrar, Peterborough, writing to 
me on 4 April 1946.) 
27 Aug. 1706. 

Will of Francis Lumley of Dalby Chal- 
combe (i.e., Great Dalby), Co. Leicester, 
Yeoman (formerly of Marston Trussell 
aforesaid); so dated; proved in Arch. 
Leicester 19 Mar. 1708/9. 

27 Dec. 1716. 

Will of William Lumley the Elder of 
Harleston, Freemason; so dated; proved in 
Arch. Northampton, 15 Mar. 1719/20. 

March 1721. 

M.I. to Elizabeth Lumley (first) wife of 
William Lumley of Great Dalby, Co. 
Leicester, Gent, who died March 1721. 
(Flat Stone in Chancel of Church, Great 
Dalby; per Throsby: Supplementary 
Volume to his Select Views in Leicestershire, 
1790, p. 510.) 

10 Nov. 1721. 

Will of John Lumley of the Parish of St. 
Sepulchres in the town of Northampton; 
so dated; proved in Arch. Northampton 
25 Nov. 1721. 

25 Nov. 1728. 

William Lumley, Yeoman, of Dalby Chal- 
comb (i.e., Great Dalby) and Jane King, 
“Inholder,” of same parish [widow], to be 
married at Dalby Chalcomb. (Leicester- 
shire Marriage Licence Bond.) 

4 Oct. 1729. 

Administration of Tubalcain Lumley II, 
of Harleston, mason. 

20 Nov. 1729. 

Will of William Lumley of Great Dalby, 
Co. Leicester, yeoman; so dated; proved in 
Arch. Leicester 27 Jan. 1729/30. 

9 Feb. 1731. 

Henry Mowbray, Bachelor, aged 24, of 
Dalby Chalcomb, and Jane Lumley, widow, 
aged 44, of same parish, to be married at 
Dalby Chalcomb. (Leicestershire Marriage 
Licence Bond.) (Note, however: no entry 
of such marriage appears in the parish 
Register; so that it may not, in fact, have 
taken place.) 

L. G. H. Horton-SmIrTH. 

The Athenaeum, S.W. 1. 


(To be continued) 
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THEATRICAL PERFORMANCES 
AT BATH IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY—VI 


1793. January 3, Inkle and Yarico, 
Guardian; 5, Road to Ruin, Poor Soldier; 
8, Fugitive, Irishman in London; 10, Sur- 
render of Calais, Quaker; 12, Wild Oats; 
17, Maid of the Mill, Irishman in London; 
19, Fashionable Lover; 24, Cymbeline, Ways 
and Means; 26, Suspicious Husband; 31, 
Lear, Irishman in London; February 2, As 
You Like It, Gentle Shepherd; 7, Road to 
Ruin, Hartford Bridge; 9, West Indian; 14, 
Wild Oats, Hartford Bridge; 16, Chapter of 
Accidents, Highland Reel; 19, Battle of 
Hexham, Irishman in London; 21, Which is 
the Man?, Robin Hood; 23, Haunted 
Tower, Ghost; 26, Percy, Devil to Pay; 28, 
Love in a Village, Irishman in London; 
March 7, Lionel and Clarissa, Prisoner at 
Large; 14, Much Ado, The Twins; 16, Road 
to Ruin, Dead Alive; 21, Cymbeline, Agree- 
able Surprise; 23, Love Makes a Man, 
Positive Man; April 2, Surrender of Calais, 
Irishman in London; 3, Merchant of Venice, 
Hartford Bridge; 4, Inkle and Yarico, Ways 
and Means; 6, Heiress, Highland Reel; 11, 
Battle of Hexham, Cross Purposes; 13, 
Columbus, Quaker; 18, Columbus, Flitch of 
Bacon; 20, Notoriety, Poor Soldier; 25, 
Columbus, Romp; 27, Country Girl, De- 
serter; May 2, Everyone Has His Fault, 
Humourist; 4, Columbus; 6, Romeo and 
Juliet, Robin Hood; 18, Bold Stroke for a 
Husband, Golden Pippin; 21, That’s Your 
Sort, Natural Son, Positive Man; 22, Double 
Falsehood, King and the Miller; 25, Lord 
of the Manor, Catherine and Petruchio; 28, 
Jealous Wife, Rosina; 30, Battle of Hexham, 
Midnight Hour; June 1, Haunted Tower, 
First Floor; 29, Everyone Has His Fault, 
Divorce; September 24, Natural Son, High- 
land Reel; 25, Inkle and Yarico, Cross Pur- 
poses; 26, Romeo and Juliet, Romp; 27, 
Road to Ruin, Irishman in London; 28, 
Wild Oats, Flitch of Bacon; October 5, 
Everyone Has His Fault; 12, School for 
Scandal, Rosina; 19, Chapter of Accidents, 
No Song; 26, Provoked Husband, Prize; 
November 2, Wonder, Prize; 9, Suspicious 
Husband, Ways and Means; 14, Columbus, 
Quaker; 16, Road to Ruin, Hartford Bridge; 
19, London Hermit, Highland Reel; 21, 
Surrender of Calais, Irishman in London; 
23, She Stoops to Conquer, Midnight Hour; 
26, Sprigs of Laurel; 28, Columbus, Prize; 
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December 3, How to Grow Rich; 4, 
Gamester, Sprigs of Laurel; 5, Gamester; 
6, Everyone Has His Fault, Prize; 12, 
Columbus, Hertford Bridge; 14, Merchant 
of Venice; 19, Everyone Has His Fault, 
Prize; 21, Child of Nature, Spoiled Child; 
26, Richard III, Prize; 27, Columbus, 
Thomas and Sally; 28, How to Grow Rich, 
Sprigs of Laurel. 

1794. January 2, Inkle and Yarico, Ways 
and Means; 4, As You Like It, Ghost; 9, 
Everyone Has His Fault, Prize; 11, Much 
Ado, Hartford Bridge; 16, Provoked Hus- 
band, Harlequin Mariner; 18, Belle’s 
Stratagem; 23, Gamester, Harlequin 
Mariner; 25, Know Your Own Mind; 30, 
West Indian, Children in the Wood; 
February 1, School for Scandal, Sprigs of 
Laurel; 6, Mountaineers, Cross Purposes; 8, 
Wild Oats, Robin Hood; 13, Surrender of 
Calais, Children in the Wood; 15, Natural 
Son, Harlequin Mariner; 20, Hamlet, Prize; 
22, Mountaineers, Gentle Shepherd; 25, 
Henry IV; 27, Rivals, Hartford Bridge; 
March 1, Henry V, Marian; 4, Law of Lom- 
bardy; 6, Duplicity, Farmer; 8, Young 
Quaker; 11, Funeral; 15, Haunted Tower, 
Follies of a Day; 16, Which is the Man?, 
Devil to Pay; 18, Spanish Barber, Romp, 
Hob in the Well; 20, Haunted Tower, 
Sultan; 22, Everyone Has His Fault, Black 
Forest; 25, Love in a Village; 27, Child of 
Nature, Recruiting Sergeant; 29, Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, Guardian, Farmer; 
April 1, Way to Keep Him; 3, Battle of 
Hexham, Florizel and Perdita; 5, Provoked 
Husband, Rosina; 10, Wonder, No Song; 
12, Columbus; 22, Surrender of Calais, 
Children in the Wood; 23, Duplicity, Re- 
cruiting Sergeant, Black Forest; 24, Haunted 
Tower, Prize; 26, Heiress, Irish Widow; 
May 3, Inkle and Yarico; 6, Purse; 8, 
Romeo and Juliet, Farm House; 10, Love's 
Frailties; 14, Love’s Frailties, Prize; 15, 
Columbus, Recruiting Sergeant; 16, Every- 
one Has His Fault, Children in the Wood; 
17, Henry IV, Purse, Spoiled Child; 20, 
Chapter of Accidents; 22, Foundling, Hob 
in the Well; 24, Merry Wives, Catherine 
and Petruchio; 27, Lionel and Clarissa; 29, 
Macbeth, Highland Reel; 31, Much Ado, 
Two Misers; June 5, Henry II, Poor Sol- 
dier; October 4, Everyone Has His Fault, 
Padlock; 11, Conscious Lovers; 18, She 
Stoops to Conquer; November 4, My Grand- 
mother; 6, Douglas, Britain’s Glory; 8, As 
You Like It, Sprigs of Laurel; 11, Box 
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Lobby Challenge; 13, Road to Ruin, My 
Grandmother; 15, Wonder, No Song; 18, 
Jew; 20, Lionel and Clarissa, Farmhouse; 
22, Mountaineers, My Grandmother; 27, 
Box Lobby Challenge, Irishman in London; 
29, West Indian, Children in the Wood; 
December 4, Jew, Prize; 6, Surrender of 
Calais, Flitch of Bacon; 11, Love in a 
Village, Spoiled Child; 13, School for 
Scandal, My Grandmother; 18, Columbus, 
Prize; 20, Rage, Agreeable Surprise; 23, 
Rage; 26, Grecian Daughter, Children in 
the Wood. 

1795. January 1, Romeo and _ Juliet, 
Ways and Means; 3, Rage, Romp; 6, 
Richard II, Cross Purposes; 8, Columbus, 
Children in the Wood; 10, Provoked Hus- 
band, My Grandmother; 15, Macbeth; 17, 
Jew, Lyar; 22, Othello, Spoiled Child; 24, 
Rivals, Prize; 29, Jane Shore, Don Juan; 
31, Box Lobby Challenge, Children in the 
Wood; February 5, Wild Oats, Don Juan; 
7, Jew, My Grandmother; 12, Earl of War- 
wick, No Song; 14, Battle of Hexham, Edgar 
and Emmeline; 19, Fontainville Forest, 
Hartford Bridge; 24, Mountaineers; 26, 
Duplicity, Romantic Lady; 28, Such Things 
Are, Farmer; March 3, Merry Wives, Little 
Hunchback; 7, Road to Ruin; 12, Duenna, 
Irish Widow; 14, As You Like It, High Life; 
17, Haunted Tower, Carnarvon Casile; 19, 
Suspicious Husband, Robin Hood; 21, 
Cymbeline, Two Strings to Your Bow; 
24, Spanish Barber, Prodigal, Hunt the 
Slipper; 26, Pilgrim, Poor Vulcan; 28, 
Venice Preserved, Lying Valet; April 7, 
Fontainville Forest, Children in the Wood; 
9, Jew, My Grandmother; 11, Belle’s 
Stratagem:; 16, School for Scandal, Flitch of 
Bacon; 18, Rivals, Crotchet Lodge; 23, 
Mountaineers, Little Hunchback; 25, Fon- 
tainville Forest, Little Hunchback; May 2, 
Wheel of Fortune; 9, Percy, Prize; 16, 
Heiress, Lilliput; 21, West Indian, Follies of 
a Day; 23, Spanish Barber, Cooper; 26, 
Dramatist; June 2, Miser, Lilliput; 6, Such 
Things Are, Romp; 9, Child of Nature, 
Purse; October 3, Dramatist; 10, Clandes- 
tine Marriage, My Grandmother; 17, Life’s 
Vagaries; 31, Life’s Vagaries, Deserter; 
November 17, Busy Body, Irish Mimic; 
December 15, William Tell. 


(To be continued) 


FREDERICK T. Woop. 
Sheffield. 


THE YORKSHIRE ARUNDELS 
I—The North Riding (continued) 


HERE were other Arundels in the North 
Riding beside the Arundels of Sneaton. 
These were the Arundels of Richmondshire. 
At the date of the Domesday Survey— 
1086—the land which afterwards came to be 
known as Richmondshire belonged to Count 
Alan of Brittany, a kinsman of the Con- 
queror, who had headed the Breton 
contingent at the Conquest. Count Alan 
was one of the grandsons of Geoffrey, Duke 
of Brittany and of Hawise, daughter of 
Richard, Duke of Normandy (E.Y.C., vol. 
IV, p. 84. Gale, Honoris de Richmond, 
genealogy. See also Lobineau and Morice, 
Histoire de Bretagne). He was one of twelve 
brothers, many of whom obtained lands in 
England. Count Alan and his next brother 
died childless, and eventually his youngest 
legitimate brother, Count Stephen, succeeded 
to his estates in England. Count Stephen 
also had a large family. 

William de Percy I held an interest in 
Eryholme in the North Riding (E.Y.C., 
vol. II, p. 200) under Count Alan, but 
because the manor of Eryholme was part of 
the fee of Count Alan’s steward (E.Y.C., 
vol. V, p. 50), William de Percy could only 
have had a small interest there. Nothing 
remains to show whether the Arundels held 
this small interest as sub-tenants, but in 1187 
one Walter Arundel witnessed the Charter 
of Philip de Eryholme granting the advow- 
son of Eryholme Chapel to St. Mary’s 
Abbey, York (E.Y.C., vol. V, p. 51); and 
about 1219 Robert Arundel purchased from 
Adam, son of Philip de Eryholme, a mill 
in the territory of Eryholme, excepting the 
third part of the mill held by Hucelina, 
Adam’s mother, in dower (E.Y.C., vol. V, 
p. 51). Robert Arundel also bought an acre 
of meadow in Hail in Eryholme. He gave 
his share of the mill to the Abbey of St. 
Agatha, Easby Abbey, in Richmondshire 
(E.Y.C., vol. V, p. 52), probably at his death. 

Contemporary with Robert Arundel was 
Radulph Arundel, who witnessed a Charter 
of Conan FitzElie between 1200 and 1218 
(E.Y.C., vol. V, p. 288), probably the later 
date. Conan FitzElie held land in Rich- 
mondshire and in Lincolnshire of the 
Honour of Brittany—that is to say of the 
Honour formerly held by Count Alan. 
Conan FitzElie was the son of Theophania, 
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one of the daughters of Roald, the Breton 
Constable of Richmond Castle, and the 
founder of Easby Abbey (V.C.H. Yorkshire, 
North Riding, vol. I, p. 53. Gale, Honoris 
de Richmond. Easby Chartulary). Conan, 
therefore, held his mother’s maritagium 
under the Constables of Richmond, and 
owed wardship at Richmond Castle. His 
place in the castle was next to the clausum 
turris or keep on the east side without the 
walt (Gale, Honoris de Richmond, p. 28). 
He was a Charter Baron and in the Oppo- 
sition to King John (Matthew Paris, Chron. 
Maj. II, Rolls Series). It is possible, there- 
fore, that Radulph Arundel was a member 
of his retinue. Conan FitzElie was related 
to the Dukes of Brittany and Earls of 
Richmond through his grandfather, Roald 
the Constable (Easby Chartulary. V.C.H. 
Yorkshire, North Riding, vol. I), and held 
his place in Richmond Castle under Conan, 
Duke of Brittany—after whom he was 
doubtless named—and under Conan’s 
daughter, Constance. When, therefore, King 
John destroyed the orphaned son of Con- 
stance—Arthur, Duke of Brittany (Walter 
of Coventry, vol. II, p. 208. Chronicle of 
Lannercost, pp. 1; 11, 12)—who was the 
heir by primogeniture to the county of 
Richmond and the throne of England 
through his father, Geoffrey, elder brother 
of John; and when John isolated and im- 
prisoned Arthur's sister and heir, Alienor 
(Ibid. See also the contemporary Chronicle 
of Guillaume le Breton), Conan FitzElie had 
good reason to find himself in the Opposi- 
tion to King John. The barons of Yorkshire 
entered into a confederation, and swore an 
oath of hostility to King John (Chronicle of 
Lannercost, p. 17. Chronicle of Melrose, 
p. 161), for many of them were kinsmen 
of Alienor through the brothers and sisters 
of Count Alan, through the various children 
of Count Stephen, and through the relatives 
in England of Duke Conan and the Duchess 
Constance (E.Y.C., vol. V. See also vol. IV. 
V.C.H. Yorkshire, North Riding, vol. I). 
Alienor was the heir to the Honour of 
Brittany in England and should have been 
Countess of Richmond had King John con- 
ceded to her her rights. This he never did. 
Another of her kinsmen, Thomas de Burgh, 
had been Steward to her mother in Rich- 
mondshire (Gale, Honoris de Richmond 
Appendix, p. 25. E.Y.C., vol. IV, and vol. V. 
Pipe Rolls. See also E.Y.C., vol. V, pp. 149; 
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165; 150; 273; 354) and his son, Thomas de 
Burgh II, was with the Charter Barons, 
probably for the same reason as Conan 
FitzElie. This was why, when King John 
died in 1216, Thomas de Burgh was 
believed to be of doubtful loyalty to John’s 
son, King Henry III, and it was considered 
expedient to give Robert Arundel the office 
of Steward in Thomas de Burgh’s place. 
Robert Arundel was unrelated to Alienor of 
Brittany. He was a younger son of a minor 
baron living in a distant county. He had but 
little land, and it would be in his own 
interest to hold his appointment and please 
the new king. 


Thomas de Burgh was among the wit- 
nesses to Conan FitzElie’s Charter of 1200- 
1218, but not as Steward of Richmond 
(E.Y.C., vol. V, p. 288). 


Robert Arundel came from Hampshire to 
take up his new post. He is first mentioned 
in that county in 1206, when one Thomas 
de Ireis quitclaimed to him one virgate of 
land in Upton, Hampshire (Feet of Fines, 
Hants, Trinity, 8 John. V.C.H. Hampshire, 
vol. III, p. 383). His chief lord was William 
Arundel IV, probably his father. William 
Arundel IV was descended from that Arun- 
dell who had held land under William de 
Percy I in Awburn, Pockthorpe and Sneaton 
in Yorkshire. Robert Arundel, therefore, 
had Yorkshire connections. He was related 
to Reginald Arundel de Sneaton and to 
Reginald Arundel, Precentor of York. 


Upton had been held at the Domesday 
Survey by Hugh de Port, whose near 
relative Emma de Port had been the wife of 
William de Percy I (V.C.H. Hampshire, 
vol. I, pp. 438; 487b; 534. E.Y.C., vol. Il, 
pp. 200 et seq.) and William Arundel IV 
held it first under Adam de Port and then 
under William de St. John, descendants of 
Hugh de Port. The inference is that the 
Arundels had had a tenancy in Upton from 
the days of Hugh de Port, but there are no 
records of Upton at all for part of the 
twelfth century to prove it. As the Arundels 
were tenants of other lands under the 
de Ports it may well be that they became 
members of the retinue of William de 
Percy I when that baron married Emma de 
Port, and so went with him to Yorkshire. 


William Arundel IV was the only son and 
heir of William Arundel III, who had held 
1 knight’s fee of old feoffment and part of 
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a knight’s fee of new feoffment in York- 
shire in 1166 under William de Percy II, 
grandson of William de Percy I and Emma 
de Port (Red Book of the Exchequer, pp. 
425, 426). He had also held land in Hamp- 
shire under John ‘de Port in 1167. He 
married (1) Juliana de Wade, Lady of Wade 
and Limborne in Hampshire, by whom he 
had William Arundel IV (Feet of Fines, 
Hants, 1 John, no: 10. V.C.H. Hampshire, 
vol. III, pp. 95; 124). He married (2) Sybil 
de Broc, by whom he had no children (Pipe 
Roll, 2 John, 1200, p. 223, and subsequent 
Rolls. Eyton, Antiquities of Shropshire, 
vol. I, pp. 171; 176; 181). Sybil de Broc 
was Lady of Chetton, in Shropshire (Ibid), 
but her father, Ranulph de Broc, had held 
land also in Hampshire (Eyton, Antiquities 
of Shropshire, vol. I,. p. 166). William 
Arundel III died in 1199 (Feet of Fines, 
Hants, 1 John, no: 10). 


It is probable that Robert Arundel was a 
younger son of William Arundel IV, whose 
eldest son was William Arundel V, his heir 
and successor (Curia Regis Rolls, Henry III, 
anno 3 and anno 9. Close Rolls, Henry III, 
1230, p. 349. Patent Rolls, Henry III, 1233, 
p. 34). As William Arundel IV did not die 
until 1224-5, Robert Arundel must have 
held his 1 virgate of land in Upton under 
him. In 1207 Robert was in some disgrace 
for Forest Trespass, an elastic term often 
used to denote treason (Eyton, Antiquities 
of Shropshire, vol. IV, p. 55), for which he 
was amerced and his chattels confiscated by 
the Crown (Pipe Roll, 1207, Hampshire, 
p. 150). In the following year he paid off 
1 mark which had been amerced against 
him, and recovered his chattels and was quit 
(Pipe Roll, 1208, Hampshire, p. 124). 


By 1218 Robert Arundel had gone to 
Yorkshire, and Hugh Arundel of Newnham 
in Hampshire (V.C.H. Hants, vol. IV, pp. 
150; 156; and vol. III, p. 383), whose exact 
relationship to him is not known, was in 
possession of his interest in Upton. In 1218, 
Hugh Arundel, with the consent of his chief 
lord, William Arundel, gave one virgate of 
land in Upton to Peter son of Godfrey (Feet 
of Fines, Hants, Trinity, 3 Henry III. 
V.C.H. Hampshire, vol. III, p. 383). 


Robert Arundel probably intended to 
settle in Yorkshire, for in the following year 
he bought his mill and land in Hail in 
Eryholme, and later he married a Rich- 
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mondshire lady with land in Marrick. He 
was Steward of Richmond from circa 1217 
to 1227, when he was replaced by Alexander 
Bacun (Yorkshire Deeds III, no: 130. 
E.Y.C., vol. V, p. 354). As Steward he wit- 
nessed several Charters (E.Y.C., vol. V, 
pp. 35; 263; 265; 280; 354); and he may 
have occupied the station in the castle 
formerly belonging to Thomas de Burgh, 
which was outside the west of the major 
chapel of Canons in the walls (Gale, Honoris 
de Richmond, p. 28). In 1227 he was chosen 
to be one of the Justices in an Assize of 
Nove Dissaisine at York concerning certain 
tenements in Appleby and Bereford and 
elsewhere (Patent Rolls, Henry III, anno 
1227, p. 160). He married twice. His first 
wife, Katherine, may have been a daughter 
or co-heir of Thomas de Paris. At any rate 
in 1225, Maria, widow of Thomas de Paris, 
brought a plea of dower against Robert 
Arundel and Katherine his wife, and against 
the Abbot of Bardney and others, who were 
cited to appear before the King’s Justices 
in Lincolnshire (Patent Rolls, Henry III, 
anno 1225, pp. 71, 72). 


Robert Arundel’s second wife was Alicia, 
who, in 1237, was suing Robert Travers in 
Yorkshire for a third part of 5 carucates of 
land excepting the third part of 2 bovates 
and 90 acres in Marrick in the North 
Riding. Alicia appointed her husband, 
Robert Arundel, to be her attorney in this 
~_ Rolls, Henry III, p. 565, anno 
| ; 


For many years there were Arundels— 
spelling the name in a variety of ways— 
living in Marrick and the neighbouring 
parish of Grinton, but there is nothing to 
prove their descent from either Robert or 
Radulph Arundel. The Marrick Registers 
have not been printed, but the Grinton 
Registers have, and they record that 
Arundels were living there as late as the 
nineteenth century. The two parishes are 
served by one Incumbent, the Rev. H. J. K. 
Richards, who says that there are no 
Arundels in either parish now. So far 
enquiries have failed to locate any Arundels 
at present living in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, but research is still being pursued. 


L. L. NoRSworTHy. 


(To be continued) 
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Holders of the office of Gentleman Usher 


Authorities.—Patent Rolls and Garter Registers and Papers. 
Note.—Orders of Knighthood of the British Empire, Vol. 11 (App. 


Date of 
Appointment Name 
23 Apr. 1361 (26 yrs) Walter Whithors 
8 May 1387 John Cray 
30 Nov. 1401 Thomas Sy 
26 Nov. 1410 John Sheffield 
18 Sep. 1413 John Athelbrigg 
28 Nov. 1415 William Hargrove 
17 Sep. 1418 John Clifford 
3 Mar. 1422 John Carsons 
8 Mar. 1427 William Pope 
27 Jul. 1438 (20 yrs) Robt. Manfeld 
2 Jul. 1458 John Penycok 
17 Jul. 1459 John Penycok (Jnr.) 
10 Jun. 1461 (22 yrs) William Evington 
24 May 1483 William Evington and Ed. Hardgill 
20 Sep. 1485 Robt. Marleton 
1 Feb. 1489 Ralph Assheton 
19 Nov. 1495 Ralph Assheton and Hugh Dennys 
4 Feb. 1512 Sir William Compton 
1528 Sir Henry Norris 
9 Dec. 1536 Antony Knyvett 
3 Nov. 1543 Sir Philip Hoby 
1 May 1554 (37 yrs) Sir John Norris and son: Sir Wm. Norris 
1591 Antony Wingfield 
14 Jul. 1593 Simon Bowyer 
24 Apr. 1598 Richard Coningsby 
1605 Richard Coningsby and George Pollard 
24 Apr. 1617 (24 yrs) James Maxwell 
17 Jan. 1641 Peter Newton 
1660 Sir John Ayton 
17 Sep. 1671 Sir Ed. Carteret 
18 Oct. 1683 Sir Thomas Duppa 
1695 Sir Fleetwood Shepherd 
1698 Sir David Mitchell 
1710 Sir William Oldes 
1718 Sir Wm. Saunderson 
18 May 1727 Sir Chas. Dalton 
1749 Sir Henry Bellenden 
ap. 1762 Sir Septimus Robinson 
1765 (47 yrs) Sir Francis Molyneux 
11 Mar. 1805 Robt. Quarme (as Deputy) 


11 Jun. 1812 (20 yrs) Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt 
25 Jul. 1832 (45 yrs) Sir Augustus Clifford 
19 Mar. 1877 Genl. Sir Thomas Knollys 
Jul. 1883 Adml. Sir James Drummond 
1895 Genl. Sir Michael Biddulph 
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of the Black Rod 
during the last 587 years, i.e. from 1361-1948 


p. Ixxxvii), by Sir H. Nicolas 
and Order of the Garter by Ashmole have also been consulted. 


Authority 
Patent Rolls 


Rymers Foedera, Vol. IX, 
p. 621 (ed. 1709) 


Patent Rolls 


(Executed for treason 1536) 


Patent Rolls 


Garter Register 


Patent Rolls 


Garter Register 








Rod 


‘icolas 


1536) 
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Date of 
Appointment Name Authority 
1904 Adml. Sir Henry Stephenson Garter Papers 


1 Jan. 1920 (21 yrs) Genl. Sir William Pulteney 
A.C.M. Sir Wm. Mitchell 
Vice Adm. Sir Geoffrey Blake 


25 Sep. 1941 
1 Jan. 1945 


” ” 


There may be some errors in the spelling of names, etc., which I should be glad if any reader 


could help me to correct. 


WILLIAM AUGUSTUS MILES 


HE is not in any sense an important 
literary or historical figure, and there 
are probably very few who have read a line 
of his numerous publications. But he was 
in his day a writer who counted, and even 
to-day his political pamphlets are not with- 
out value to the student of the political 
history of the reign of George III. It is 
therefore only right that certain errors which 
occur in the account of him in the D.N.B. 
should be rectified, and further information 
regarding him and his family supplied. 

The D.N.B. says that he was the son of 
Jefferson (sic) Miles, proof-master general. 
He was in fact the illegitimate son of 
Jeaffreson Miles. The date of his birth is 
given as doubtful, a query being attached to 
a conjectural date, 1753. His father’s will 
gives the date of his birth specifically as 
2 June, 1747. He is called in the will 
William Augustus Waysmith, “ supposed 
and reputed to be my natural son,” and is 
stated to be at the time resident with Francis 
Waysmith, silversmith of Burr Street, near 
St. Catherines, London. He is further de- 
scribed as “now of the Drawing Room in 
the Tower.” The Drawing Room was one 
of the regular sections of the Ordnance 
Office, and was, one imagines, what we 
should now call the Drawing Office. 

Jeaffreson Miles leaves £500 in trust for 
his son till he reaches the age of 21. I have 
no evidence as to the date on which he 
adopted his father’s name. 

Jeaffreson Miles left no legitimate off- 
spring, and bequeathed the bulk of his 
estate to his two brothers, Edward and 
William, and to his three sisters and their 
respective heirs. 

Edward Miles was also of the Ordnance 
Office; he married Elizabeth Crew, sister of 
Robert Crew, another Ordnance official. As 
a widow Elizabeth married as her second 
husband Richard Forman, in his turn proof- 





(Admiral Sir) Guy ROYLE, 
Yeoman Usher of Black Rod. 


master at the Tower, whose son and grand- 
son were also in due course Ordnance 
Officers. Richard Forman’s elder daughter, 
Mary, married Robert Crew’s son, Robert 
Hawgood Crew, who reached the exalted 
position of Secretary to the Ordnance. 

A further link with the Ordnance Office 
is found in the marriage of Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward and Elizabeth Miles, to 
the—in his time famous—General Charles 
Rainsford, whose father, Charles Rainsford, 
was Deputy Lieutenant of the Tower. 

The Miles family seem to have come from 
Glamorganshire. Jeaffreson Miles’s brother 
William was, I think, Rector of Cowbridge. 
Jeaffreson’s will mentions landed estates at 
St. Lythian’s, near Cowbridge. The brothers 
were, I think, sons of another William Miles, 
who was also Rector of Cowbridge. They 
may well have been descendants of a 
William Miles, named as Alderman of Cow- 
bridge in the charter granted by Charles II. 

R. S. FORMAN. 


ROWLEY LASCELLES 


*“@KETCH of a descriptive journey 

through Switzerland, printed by 
Cooper and Graham, London, 1796, 8vo., 
pp. 84, is an anonymous book which has 
caused bibliographers some difficulty in their 
attempts to attribute its authorship. By 
Wiaber and by Schirmer it is attributed to 
Elizabeth Duchess of Devonshire, and under 
the abbreviated title of Journey through 
Switzerland the same attribution is made by 
the D.N.B. and by Coolidge. I believe that 
the reason for this is partly explained by 
the fact that the book was reprinted at 
Berne in 1816 by Johann Rudolf Wyss 
(author of the Swiss Family Robinson) in 
German and in English. The German title 
runs Skizze einer mahlerischen Reise durch 
die Schweiz. Aus dem Englischen eines 
Unbekannten. Herausgegeben, mit einigen 


Anmerkungen u. einem doppelten Anhange, 
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van Joh. R. Wyss, Prof. Bern bey J. J. 
Burgdorfer. 1816. 8vo, pp. viii (unnum.) 
+ 154. The “ doppelter Anhang” consists 
of the poem on the Passage of Saint Gott- 
hard by Georgiana Duchess of Devonshire, 
and of Ramond de Carbonniéres’ comments 
on Coxe’s Travels in Switzerland. The 
English edition contains only the former of 
these appendices which is mentioned in the 
title: —Sketch of a descriptive Journey 
through Switzerland to which is added the 
Passage of S. Gotthard a Poem by her Grace 
the Duchess of Devonshire. Berne Printed 
for J. J. Burgdorfer 1816, 8vo, pp. iv + 92. 
It must be supposed that from faulty read- 
ing of this title the authorship of the poem 
became extended to include also that of the 
Sketch, but that for some unexplained 
reason Elizabeth was_ substituted for 
Georgiana. According to the D.N.B., 
Elizabeth herself published in 1816 the book 
which had appeared anonymously in 1796 
and added Georgiana’s poem to it. Coolidge 
gives only 1816 as the date of publication. 
In fact, however, the author of the work is 
Rowley Lascelles (1771-1841), as claimed by 
Dobson’s Private Prints, quoted by Halkett 
and Laing, and admitted by Waber in the 
Supplement to his Bibliographie. That this 
is the correct attribution there is no doubt, 
for I have seen that the copy of the 1796 
edition in the British Museum bears the 
inscription: “Presented to me by the 
author Rowley Lascells” (sic). 

In 1797 another anonymous’ book 
appeared under the title Sketch of a Tour 
in Switzerland. London: printed by Cooper 
and Graham. A second time. Oct. 1797, 
8vo, pp. 70. Although this title is different 
from that of the 1796 Sketch, and the text 
shows numerous differences in descriptions, 
omissions (e.g. of the visit to Engelberg) and 
paraphrases, the itinerary is the same in 
both, as are a number of peculiar expres- 
sions which show that the 1797 Sketch is 
also by Rowley Lascelles. No reasons are 
given for the change of title and the former 
book is not referred to, but it would seem 
that the statement that the 1797 work was 
printed “a second time ” was intended by its 
author to indicate that it was a second 
edition of the 1796 Sketch. 

The same cannot, however, be said of 
another anonymous work with the title 
Memorandums of the Face of the Country 
in Switzerland. London: Printed by Cooper 
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and Graham. MDCCXCIX. 8vo, pp. 103, 
There is nothing in this title to indicate or 
even to suggest kinship with either of the 
two works already referred to, and on the 
strength of Martin’s Catalogue this book is 
attributed by Halkett and Laing to 
Georgiana Duchess of Devonshire. It is in 
fact the same work as the Sketch of 1797 
and therefore also by Rowley Lascelles. 
In 1803 there appeared yet another 


. anonymous work entitled Journal of a short 


excursion among the Swiss Landscapes made 
in the summer of the year ninety four. 
London: Printed for J. Murray, 32 Fleet 
Street, and for Gilbert and Hodges, Dublin, 
1803. 8vo, pp. 132 with an infolded sheet 
of music. Another printing of the same 
work with identical title bears the imprint 
Dublin. Printed by John Barlow. 
MDCCCIII. 8vo, pp. 132. Neither Waber 
nor Schirmer hazard a guess at the author- 
ship of this work. A bookseller’s slip in the 
copy of the former issue in the library of 
the Alpine Club states that it is from the 
mss. of William Beckford, which is impos- 
sible for he was in Portugal at the time of 
journey described. Engel gives the author 
as Rowley Lascelles without indicating the 
evidence. At first sight this book is different 
from any of those mentioned above, for the 
itinerary does not correspond. But closer 
study reveals the fact that exactly the same 
places are covered, and while the itinerary 
of the 1803 Journal is obviously a true and 
consecutive one, beginning on May 20, 1794, 
and ending in August, the itinerary of the 
1796 Sketch (and of the 1797 Sketch and of 
the 1799 Memorandums) has been made up 
from it by chopping it up into sections 
which have then been mixed up and re- 
assembled in a different order. To make 
this clear, the itineraries of the two books 
are given here, analysed into their com- 
ponent sections. 


Itinerary of the 1803 Journal: 

A Lausanne, Vevey, Bex, St. Maurice, Bex, 

B_ Vevey, Chatel St Denis, Chateau d’Oex, 
Zweisimmen, Thun, Interlaken, 

Meiringen, 
Brunig Pass, Stans, Engelberg, Lucerne, 
Fluelen, Andermatt, St Gotthard, Realp, 
Furka Pass, Brig, 

E Leuk, Gemmi Pass, Kandersteg, Inter- 
laken, Lauterbrunnen, Interlaken, 
Kandersteg, Gemmi Pass, Leuk, Sion, 

Martigny, Vevey, 


le 
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F Lausanne, Aubonne, Lac de Joux, Dent 
de Vaulion, 

G Lausanne, Martigny, Leuk, Gemmi Pass, 
Kandersteg, 

H Berne, Burgdorf, Langenthal, Aarburg, 
Ziirich, Schaffhausen, Ziirich, Hoch- 
stetten, 

I Grindelwald, Grosse Scheidegg, Meirin- 
en, 

J a Thun, Berne, 

K Lac de Bienne, Ile St Pierre, Neuchatel, 
Orbe, Lausanne. 


Itinerary of the 1796 Sketch: 
tions in the following order— 
, A, B, J, K, H, E, I, C, D. 

Only section G (which is a portion of the 

itinerary already gone over) is omitted. 

In addition, there are in the 1796 Sketch 
and the 1803 Journal a number of expres- 
sions, some erroneous, which can only be 
due to common authorship. Among these 
may be mentioned the allusions to the 
Signal of Aubonne (commonly known as the 
Signal de Bougy), Vevey cathedral (which 
is not a cathedral), Marmontelle’s shep- 
herdesses, and the ‘“‘ gamesomeness ” of the 
shores of the lake of Lucerne. There is 
therefore no doubt whatever that the 1803 
Journal is Rowley Lascelles’ fourth issue of 
the same book. 

It will come as no surprise to find that a 
fifth anonymous work, published a little 
later, is also by Rowley Lascelles: A general 
outline of the Swiss landscapes; with mis- 
cellaneous notes and_ illustrations from 
M. de Saussure and others. Third Edition, 
Revised and considerably enlarged. Lon- 
don: Printed for John Murray, 32 Fleet 
Street. London. 1812. 8vo, pp. xiv, + 
312, + 6 unnum. This book is ascribed 
by Waber to John Murray, and it is the 
only work on Switzerland attributed to 
Rowley Lascelles by the D.N.B. Its author- 
ship by Rowley Lascelles is clear beyond 
doubt; its itinerary covers exactly the same 
places as those described in his books pre- 
viously mentioned, rearranged this time in 
yet a third order: 

F, K, A, B, C, G, I, D, H. 
There are also passages identical with one 
or other of the previously mentioned books. 
So the 1812 General outline shares with the 
1796 Sketch the statement that the author 
set off from Grindelwald at “three in the 
morning by moonlight,” and with the 1803 
Journal the statement that the author left 


the same sec- 
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Lausanne for St. Maurice on 20 May. 

The blood on the field of Waterloo was 
scarcely dry before extracts from the 1812 
General outline appeared in the Gentlemian’s 
Magazine for July, August, and December, 
1815, in good time for the resumption of 
the tourist traffic from England to Switzer- 
land, and over the onomatopoeic but mis- 
leading initials L. S. 

The demonstration that all the books here 
mentioned were written by Rowley Lascelles 
permits of the deduction, from the title of 
the 1803 Journal, that it was in 1794 that he 
made the journey which was to provide him 
with so rich a store of copy. In the Preface 
to the 1816 edition of the Sketch, Wyss says 
that “Modesty, or some other particular 
reason, with which I am unacquainted, in- 
duced the author, to my regret, to conceal 
his name.” This regret will be shared by all 
bibliographers, librarians, and alpine _his- 
torians, but they will probably feel inclined 
to attribute to “some other particular 
reason” than to modesty the practise of 
using the same material rehashed for the 
publication of five books with different titles 
on the same subject over the space of four- 
teen years, which would hardly have been 
practicable had they all advertised their 
authorship by the same man, Rowley 
Lascelles. 
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MINCHINS IN AUSTRALIA 


HE instance mentioned below of the 
marriages of five brothers of one family 

with five sisters of another family is believed 
to be unique. Furthermore, each of the 
marriages was fruitful. The parties all be- 
longed to pioneer Western Australian fami- 
lies.. The boys were sons of Alfred Minchin 
and grandsons of James Minchin, who was 
born on 1 March, 1799, at Petersfield, 
Hampshire, where his great-grandparents, 
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William and Jane Minchin, who apparently 
came from Ireland, had settled before 1730, 
the year of the birth in Petersfield of their 
eldest child, William (James’s grandfather). 
James Minchin, with his wife (née Elizabeth 
Tewlett) and five children left Portsmouth 
for the Swan River Settlement (as it was 
then called) on the Caroline in March, 1829, 
before the foundation of the colony, the 
official foundation of which occurred in June 
of that year. They arrived in Fremantle on 
12 October, 1829, when Alfred, their third 
son, was aged four years, according to 
Lieutenant-Governor _ Stirling’s Abstract 
from the General Muster Book now printed 
in the Historical Records of Australia (Series 
III, Vol. 6, p. 630). By a coincidence the 
other contemporary member of the same 
family who left Hampshire seeking stranger 
strands was another James Minchin (1791- 
1860), the Western Australian pioneer’s 
second cousin, a barrister-at-law and after- 
wards Master of the Supreme Court of 
Madras, who established a family with a 
long East Indian connection. 

James Minchin of Western Australia was 
one of the contractors for the building of 
the second-oldest public building in Perth 
—a building at one time occupied by the 
Legislative Council, and now by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. He was also one of 
the pioneer settlers on the Upper Swan 
River, and on his early death (by misadven- 
ture), he was on the 20 July, 1837, buried 
on its bank beside the graves of five settlers 
who had been killed by the natives. His 
other children afterwards went with their 
mother to the eastern colonies, but Alfred 
(1825-1907) continued in farming, grazing 
and vine-growing pursuits on the Upper 
Swan, and it is with five of his eight sons 
(by his wife Lucy Martin, daughter of 
William Martin, another early Western Aus- 
tralian settler) that we are here dealing. 

The five girls were grandchildren of James 
Hitchcock, of Cuddington, Buckingham- 
shire, who with his wife and seven children 
(including the girls’ future father, David, 
who was born at Cuddington on 20 Sep- 
tember, 1835) went out to the Swan River 
Settlement in 1842 by the ship Simon 
Taylor, and took up a farm at Jane’s Brook, 
Swan, in which locality David afterwards 
selected land, built a home, and in 1855 
married Honora Keane, an arrival from 
County Tipperary by the ship Travancore 
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in 1852. David Hitchcock died 9 February, 
1916, at Swan, and his wife on 18 April, 
1889. 

Particulars of the five marriages are: 

(1) 24 December, 1878, at Middle Swan. 
James Andrew Minchin (1857-1940) after- 
wards of Balkuling, W.A. (third son) and 
Charlotte Eliza Hitchcock. Issue, 6 sons and 
5 daughters; also 13 grandchildren. 

(2) 18 May, 1880, at Upper Swan, 
William Minchin (1851-1933), who suc- 
ceeded to the family property at Upper 
Swan (eldest son) and Mary Louisa Hitch- 
cock. Issue, 1 son and 4 daughters. 

(3) 26 February, 1884, at Middle Swan, 
John Minchin (1860-1918) afterwards of 
South Caroling, W.A. (fourth son) and 
Martha Ellen Hitchcock. Issue, 4 sons and 
2 daughters; also 15 grandchildren. 


(4) 8 April, 1889, at Middle Swan. Alfred 
Edward Minchin (1868-1929) afterwards of 
Guildford, W.A. (fifth son) and Margaret 
Keane Hitchcock. Issue, 1 son and 5 
daughters; also 1 grandchild. 

(5) 29 October, 1890, at Middle Swan. 
Frederick Minchin (b. 1870) afterwards of 
Dangin, W.A. (sixth son) and Theresa 
Hitchcock. Issue, 2 sons and 2 daughters; 
also 6 grandchildren. (After the death of his 
wife in 1897, Frederick Minchin married in 
1902 Miss Lily May Johnstone, and had 
further issue, 5 sons and 3 daughters. 

In all there were 36 children of the five 
marriages, and 35 grandchildren. 

There were in addition two engagements 
between members of the same families that 
may be mentioned here. David and Honora 
Hitchcock had one other daughter, the 
eldest, Nora, who was for a time engaged 
to marry another Minchin brother, George 
(Alfred’s second son), but the engagement 
was broken off by the consent of both 
parties, and Nora Hitchcock married Peter 
Demasson, whilst George Minchin in 1884 
married Naomi Elizabeth Clarke and had 
four children. The Hitchcocks also had 
three sons, one of whom, Edward, was 
engaged to marry Elizabeth, the elder 
daughter of the abovementioned Alfred and 
Lucy Minchin, but owing to her becoming 
an invalid after an attack of rheumatic 
fever, the marriage did not take place, and 
she died unmarried in 1908. 


Of the two other Minchin brothers, the 
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youngest, Henry Newland, married a Miss 
Shanahan and has one daughter, and the 
remaining brother, Ernest Francis, is 
unmarried. M. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF ‘A LETTER 
CONCERNING TRADE FROM 
SEVERAL SCOTS GENTLEMEN THAT 
ARE MERCHANTS IN LONDON,’ ETC. 
(1706)* 


THE above pamphlet, published probably 

on or shortly after 23 November, 1706,’ 
was one of at least three pamphlets written 
in reply to William Black’s A Short View of 
our Present Trade and Taxes compared 
with what these Taxes may amount to after 
the Union (1706) in which he had argued 
that under the Union as proposed by the 
Court Party Scotland could not possibly 
improve her trade position. As I have 
shown elsewhere,’ Defoe had answered 
Black’s pamphlet in A Fourth Essay at 
Removing National Prejudices published 
sometime prior to 14 November, 1706, and 
in Considerations in Relation to Trade and 
Taxes Considered, with a Short View of our 
Present Trade and Taxes compar’d with 
what these Taxes may amount to after the 
Union published sometime between 14 
November and 23 November, 1706. But 
Black with some justification contended 
that in neither of these pamphlets had Defoe 
met the main issue: 


I observe that in the conclusion of the essay the 
author tells us that he had made a calculation of 
the balance of trade between England and Scotland 
after the Union, yet he had laid it aside, till he 
removed such objections, as he terms weak in 
themselves. He truly has a better opinion of him- 
self than I apprehend most Scotsmen will have, and 
if his extend calcule be like the abridgement, I am 
afraid it will not answer his expectation.‘ 


Black undoubtedly had Defoe in a difficult 


‘A Letter concerning Trade from Several Scots 
Gentlemen that are Merchants in London to their 
ane that are Merchants in Scotland. 

‘Ibid. (The conclusion of the pamphlet reads in 
part: “‘ this is the hearty prayer of your friends 
... this 23 day of November 1706.’’) 

*Defoe’s ‘ Some Reply to Mr. Hodges and Some 
other Authors.’ 

‘A Letter concerning the Remarks upon the Con- 
siderations of Trade, by the Author of the 4th 
Essay at Removing National Prejudices. (1706.) 
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position; for in A Fourth Essay at Remov- 
ing National Prejudices Defoe had promised 
to present “a calculation” on the balance 
of trade between England and Scotland after 
the Union, presumably in a forthcoming 
pamphlet. When, however, Considerations 
in Relation to Trade and Taxes Considered, 
etc. (a fuller treatment of Black’s pamphlet 
than the Fourth Essay) did appear without 
the calculation on the balance of trade, 
Black, reasonably certain that the pamphlet 
was written by Defoe, was quick to remind 
him that intelligent Scotsmen would not 
accept his unsupported argument; that under 
the Union Scotland’s trade would be con- 
siderably advanced and that her taxes would 
be so adjusted as to impose no additional 
burdens on the “poorer Scot.” In effect 
Black had challenged Defoe to produce his 
“ calculation.” 

The political and economic arguments 
advanced and the journalistic techniques 
employed in A Letter concerning Trade from 
several Scots Gentlemen that are Merchants 
in London, etc., in which it will be observed 
the “calculation” on the balance of trade 
did appear, make it almost certain that this 
third reply to Black’s A Short View of our 
Present Trade and Taxes, etc., was also 
written by Defoe. One finds in _ this 
pamphlet, for example, the forthright asser- 
tion that “the Union is the most desirable 
thing that was ever offered to Scotland,” the 
directive that “the gentlemen who frame 
arguments against the Union would lay 
aside private interest and party, and weigh 
things in the balance of reason and justice,” 
the charge that the anti-Union pamphleteers 
by spreading false rumours concerning the 
Union were inciting “ignorant people 
against it,” the threat “if this Union be not 
concluded England would place such pro- 
hibitions and restrictions ” on Scottish trade 
that “we fear will quite sink you,” the 
assurance to the economic leaders of Scot- 
land that the Union would bring them 
greater riches and place them in a position 
to help the labouring poor in their desperate 
quest for the good and comfortable life; and 
finally the patriotic salutation of the Scots 
gentlemen (a favourite ruse with Defoe) who 
though “ merchants in London” continue 
“to have hearty affection to every Scotsman 
and to our native country.” 

A more detailed examination of these 
arguments and techniques which by the end 
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of November, 1706, had come to be re- 
garded by such Scotsmen as William Black, 
Dugald Campbell and James Hodges as 
being peculiar to Defoe’s Union pamphlets 
will, I think, lend further support to the 
Defoe attribution. A case in point is the 
tragic commentary on Scotland’s labouring 
poor and the promise of a better future for 
them under the Union. Defoe frequently 
reverted to this theme, stressing in almost 
every instance that the poor people in oppos- 
ing the Union were standing in their own 
light. 

Your miserable poor, that are used more like 
slaves than Christians, and are deluded to oppose 
their own happiness, will have twice as much 
wages, twice as good victuals and have equal justice, 
liberty and property with their masters; and there- 
fore will not have to leave you, and wander 
abroad, as they are forced to do, or if they are 
disposed to travel they may come to England 
where they will have a right to these blessings, 
although now they have a right to nothing. We 
do not wonder that great cunning men who foresee 
all of this, are unwilling to lose their absolute 
sovereignty over these poor ignorant creatures, to 
impose on their ignorance, and delude them to that 


degree, that they fight for chains and yokes for their 
necks. 


The highly optimistic estimate of Scot- 
land’s economic prospects following the 
Union found in several of Defoe’s Union 
pamphlets® appears once more in A Letter 
to Several Scots Gentlemen that are Mer- 
chants in London: 

The Union will produce three times the 
encouragement that there now is for your manu- 
factures, for your grazing, for the consumption 
and exportation of your corn and cattle, and for 
your navigation, so will the product of your land 
be exceedingly increased. 

But apparently it was just this sort of 
sweeping generalization on the benefits of 
the Union to Scotland that Black objected 
to.. Evidently Defoe had no intention of 
putting aside this type of generalized drama- 
tization of the Union. As a journalist he 
had obviously discovered that such general- 
izations have their uses. At the same time, 
he was too shrewd and competent a student 
of politics and economics to discount the 
value of “ calculations ” in any discussion of 
trade balances between England and Scot- 
land after the Union. In any event, the 


5See for example, A Third Essay at Removing 
National Prejudices (1706); A Seasonable Warning 
or the Pope and the King of France Unmasked 
(1706); A Scots Poem: or a New Year's Gift 
From a Native of the Universe to his Fellow 
Animals in Albania (1707). 
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“calculation” asked for by Black did 
appear in A Letter concerning Trade by 
Several Scots Gentlemen that are Merchants 
in London, and the opening sentence of the 
section devoted to “calculations ” followed 
by the garrulous and mildly impertinent 
presentation of statistical details leave little 
room for doubt that the “ calculations ” were 
here finally produced by Defoe. 


But since calculations are in fashion, we will pass 
by all the above mentioned particulars of very 
profitable trades, and from which we could 
calculate vast advantages to Scotland, and for 
brevity make use of the single example of the 
plantation trade, from which alone we can show 
the real advantage that Scotland will reap by the 
Union, will far surmount the imaginary losses in 
your calculations. 

For example, the Virginia trade employs annually 
300 sail of ships, the Islands alone 500 sail, the far 
greater part of the commodities that these ships 
export, are such as the product and manufactory of 
Scotland can afford cheaper than England, and 
what is important from thence is sugar, tobacco, 
cotton, etc. 

Now it can be imputed to nothing but laziness 
or stupidity if you that have greater encourage- 
ments have not a proportional share of that trade, 
but suppose you had but one 8th part, that is 100 
ships, viz. 50 to Virginia etc. 50 to the islands, 
what a vast quantity of your native products and 
manufactures will they carry off! And I hope at 
least 3 fourths of what is imported by these ships 
will be exported, and the duty drawn back, so we 
will suppose only 2,000 hogs heads is exported and 
sold at 5 per pound, and say each hogs head con- 
taining 4 or 500 lib. Then the 50 ships from the 
Islands, they will be almost twice the value, and for 
brevity’s sake we'll say the amount of the whole 
makes but 40,000 lib. sterl. per annum; this we 
think you may really get every year by the tobacco 
and sugar, which you bring into Scotland; whereas 
now by your own confessions and calculations you 
cannot be supposed to lose less than 20,000 L. 
annually by what you import of these commodities 

how will this one branch of trade swallow 
up all your objections, and over balance all your 
pretended losses. 


That Defoe should write an adequate and 
convincing reply to Black’s A Short View 
of our Present Trade and Taxes, the nature 
of his mission in Scotland almost demanded. 
For this was no ordinary pamphlet. Defoe 
in writing of it stated that “they have 
boasted it unanswerable, and that many 
members of Parliament were stumbled by 
it.”"* Certainly Defoe regarded it as a serious 
attack on the Union as may be inferred 
from his two previous attempts to silence 


‘Considerations in Relation to Trade and Taxes 
Considered, with a Short View of our Present 
Trade and Taxes Compar’d with what these Taxes 
may amount to after the Union (1706). 
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Black. But as has been pointed out, Black 
in a counter attack had clearly exposed the 
weakness Of Defoe’s argument. It would 
appear then, that Defoe partly to bolster up 
this weak link in his argument (the omission 
of the calculation on the balance of trade) 
wrote A Letter from Several Scots Gentle- 
men that are Merchants in London. 
Apparently, a contemporary pamphleteer 
was strongly of the opinion that it was the 
work of Defoe; for in his characterization 
of the author it would seem that he was 
pointing to Defoe: “Gentlemen you seem 
to be aliens, and like politicians and mer- 
cendries think nothing weighed in the 
balance of reason or justice but what suits 
your and their design.”’ And when it is 
remembered that Defoe was the most logical 
person to answer Black’s challenge, and 
further that the pamphlet in which the 
“calculation” appeared is in content and 
style typical of Defoe’s Union pamphlets, it 
seems fair to conclude that A Letter con- 
cerning Trade from several Scots Gentlemen 
that are Merchants in London, the third 
reply to Black’s pamphlet, was also written 
by Defoe with hope that he had finally 
redeemed himself. 
CHARLES EATON BURCH. 
Howard University, 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


"An Answer to a Letter concerning Trade from 
Several Scots Gentlemen that are Merchants in 
London to their Country-men that are Merchants 
in London (1706). 


S. VEDAST, FOSTER LANE, LONDON, 
MARRIAGES 1559-1837. 
Edited by Willoughby A. Littledale, 
M.A., F.S.A. London. 1903 


5 VEDAST, Foster Lane, with the single 

* exception of Tathwell, Lincs., is the 
only church in England dedicated to that 
saint who was bishop of Arras in French 
Flanders during the sixth century and died 
6 February, 539, and was buried in his own 
cathedral. 

This church stands at the corner of 
Foster Lane in the rear of the General Post 
Office, and is one of the thirteen churches 
styled peculiars. 

It possesses a fine south-western stone 
tower. The first church is considered to date 
back from the thirteenth century, if not 
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earlier. It was probably newly built at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, and 
Henry Coot, sheriff, who died in 1509, added 
a chapel dedicated to S. Dunstan. It was 
repaired and enlarged in 1614 and was not 
entirely destroyed in the Great Fire. The 
tower stood till 1694 and was rebuilt in the 
next century. 

The name of the first known priest in 
charge, or perhaps rector of this parish, 
is John de Ruberge, 1291. Thomas Rother- 
ham, rector in 1465, afterwards became Bp. 
of Rochester. He was chaplain to Edward 
IV and Master of Pembroke Hall, Cam- 
bridge, and Chancellor of the University, 
and was a great benefactor both to Cam- 
bridge and Oxford. 

John Batty, rector during the Civil War, 
was sequestered and died before the 
Restoration. Amongst well-known rectors 
of later times were T. T. Walmsley, D.D., 
appointed in 1815, and William Sparrow 
Simpson, D.D., who became rector in 1857 
and held the living till almost the end of the 
nineteenth century, was a noted scholar and 
wrote a life of S. Vedast, a saint whom he 
greatly respected. 


1660. Robert Woodford of Fryan [Friern] 
Barnet in Middlesecks & Martha Pettit of 
ye County of Harford were marryed by 
Mr. Lante October ye 11th. 

1673. Edward Burrows & Elizabeth 
Maidston both of the parish of Hodsdon in 
the County of Hertford were maried ye 
10th of April. 

1675. Francis Halford and Judeth Capon 
both of St. Albones in the County of Hart- 
ford were Lawfully Married in our parish 
Church the 20th day of May. 

1676. Thomas Tarver in Blashford in the 
County of Hampsheire single man and 
Gertrude Napper in Barkhamsted in the 
County of Hartfordshire were Lawfully 
Married in our parish Church of St. Vedast 
alias Foster, London the 27th day of March. 

1680. Edward Radcliffe of Hitchen in the 
County of Hartford Gentleman and Pene- 
lope Shurley in the County of Sussex were 
Lawfully Married in our Parish Church of 
St. Vedast alias Foster, London the 28th day 
of September by Lysence. 

1689. Mr. John Mortimer of Chesen 
[Cheshunt] in the County of Hartfordsheire 
and Elizabeth Saunders of the said County 
were Lawfully Married by Licence, the 20th 
day of February. 
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1711. Joseph Scott of the Parish of 
Stansted in the County of Heartford and 
Elizabeth Hicks of the Parish of Wormley 
in ye same County were Lawfully Married 
by Licence September the Sth by Mr. Witty. 

1712. Edward Godfrey of the Parish of 
Baldock in the County of Hertford and Ann 
Clinton of the Parish of Shengay in the 
County of Cambridge with Licence. Mar- 
ried by Licence May ye 8th by Mr. Sykes. 

1724. Jacob Lawrence of Hamstead 
[Hemel Hempstead or possibly Stanstead] 
in Coun. of Hartford and Alice Young of 
the Parish of St. Lawrence, Old Jewry, Lon- 
don were Married with Licence in the Parish 
Church of St. Vedast al’s Foster April ye 
14th by Dr. Marshall. 

1737. April 13. Edward Hare of Hattfield 
Hertfordshire and Mary Moore of Liberty 
of Tower Hamletts. John Dubordieu. 

1744. Daniel Baylitt of S. Alban’s in the 
County of Hertford, Widdower & Judith 
Smith of the same Place Spinster were 
married April ye 12th with Licence by the 
Revd. Mr. Richardson. 

1747. Thomas Welch of the Parish of 
S. Vedast Foster’s, London, Batchelor and 
Frances Turvin of the Parish of Gilston in 
the County of Hertford, Spinster were 
married Decbr. 15th with licence by R. 
Pemberton. 

1751. Nathaniel Cotton, Doctor in Phy- 
sick, in the Parish of S. Peter in the Town 
of S. Albans and County of Hertford, 
Widower and Hannah Evnett of the same 
Parish, Spinster were married Augt. 22 with 
Licence by me, R. Pemberton. 

1774. 2 Feb. William Wade of St. Vedast, 
Batchelor and Margret Redpath of the 
Parish of East Barnet in the County of 
Hertford, Spinster; by Licence, John Naish, 
Minister. Witnesses, John Redpath, John 
Tringham. 

1785. 1 Jan. John Bramhall of St. Vedast 
and Ann Climenson, Spinster of the Parish 
of Ware in the County of Hertford; by 
Licence. John Prince, Curate. Witnesses, 
Thos. Climenson, Mary Butler, John Sayer, 
Mary Climenson, Ann Coles, John Milner. 

1786. 20 March. Jonathan Sayer, 
Bachelor of St. Vedast and Sarah Myhill, 
Spinster of the Parish of Ware in the County 
of Hertford by Licence. John Prince, 
Curate. Witnesses, James Farmer, Anne 
Bramhall, John Bramhall, Mary Climenson. 

L. H. CHAMBERS. 
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Queries 


TE 





A MYSTERIOUS INSCRIPTION. — Ip 
one of the rooms at Cotshele, the four- 
teenth century house on the Cornish bank 
of the Tamar (which I have recently handed 
over to the National Trust) is a large 
“ reredos ” of oak, presumably the tester of 
a bed. This contains, in the words of 
Mr. Christopher Hussey in Country Life, 
“the strangest medley of Elizabethan and 
Gothic symbols, linenfold panels, heraldry, 
Scripture subjects, men in Elizabethan cos- 
tumes, but attenuated like twelfth century 
stone figures, and musicians, plainly a 
memory of the Middle Ages.” 
Running horizontally across it is the 
following legend : 


* 
RVIFARRWTH AICWNA* HARRV 
* 
AP’ CR 
* 


(The * indicates a small “ pip,” either above 
or both above and below, but whether this 
has any significance I cannot say.) 

I have always assumed that this inscrip- 
tion was in Cornish, but the experts whom 
I have consulted will not have it so. Welsh 
and even “ corrupt Hebrew ” have been sug- 
gested, only to be turned down by the 
respective experts. 

Can any reader throw light upon the lan- 
guage, or, better still, translate it? I have, 
unfortunately, no knowledge of the origin 
of the panel, nor of how long it has been at 
Cotshele. 

MounT EDGECUMBE. 


Mount Edgecumbe, Plymouth. 


IR STEPHEN FOX.—I am interested in 
a possible relationship between Bishop 
Richard Fox (circa 1448-1528) and Sir 
Stephen Fox, Knt., 1627-1716. Perhaps 
some reader can give some information. 
Bishop Fox was born at Ropsley, Lincoln- 
shire, and came of yeoman stock. He was 
successively Bishop of Exeter, Bath and 
Wells, Durham, and Winchester. He built 
and endowed the grammar school at 
Grantham and founded the Fox Chantry in 
Ropsley Parish Church, to which he added 
the south porch. 
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Sir Stephen Fox was born at Farley, 
Wilts., and also came of yeoman stock. He 
entered Parliament and was knighted in 
1665. He married in 1703 for the second 
time, Christiana Hope, daughter of the 
Rector of Haceby, Lincolnshire, some three 
miles from Ropsley. His elder son was 
created Baron and Earl of Ilchester, and his 
second son, created Lord Holland, was the 
father of Charles James Fox. 

If the two families were not related it 
seems a coincidence that Sir Stephen Fox 
should meet his bride in a secluded part of 
Lincolnshire, close to the village where his 
famous namesake lived. 

B. G. HOUGHTON. 


ILL OF JOAN HALEY, 1644.—I should 
be glad of information about any of 
the following who were all mentioned in 
the will of Joan Haley, widow of John 
Haley, clothworker, at the Golden Anchor, 
Paternoster Row, parish of St. Faith. Will 
proved in 1644. Children: William, Faith, 
wife of Henry Cooke; Joan, wife of William 
Coleman, skinner, of King’s Lynn, Ann, 
widow of ..... Kirby of London; and 
others, Edward and Sarah Blackmore, 
stationer, St. Paul’s Church Yard, Susan and 
Samuel Speed, William and Susan Stead- 
man, Benjamin Welsh, John Draper, haber- 
dasher, of London, Thomas Iles, of Pater- 
noster Row. 
E. M. HalLey. 


22 Fulham Road, S.W. 3. 


MINCHIN OF BLETCHINGTON, 
OXFORDSHIRE.—In “ Wren ” (Lon- 
don, 1937), by Geoffrey Webb, it is stated 
at page 46 that in 1655 Sir Christopher 
Wren designed a block of students’ rooms 
for Trinity College Oxford, and in the same 
year visited France. The author then con- 
tinues : 
“. .. it appears that some work was to 
go forward in Wren’s absence, in which 
case a good deal of reliance must have been 
placed in Minchin, the builder, though that 
would be quite in accordance with the 
customs of the time. It is interesting to note 
that Minchin came from Bletchington.” 
_The interest in the Bletchington connec- 
tion lies in the fact that Wren passed much 
of his early life there, in the household of 
his brother-in-law, William Holder, who had 
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married Wren’s sister, and who was Rector 
of Bletchington from 1642. Dr. Holder had 
a considerable share in Wren’s education. 
Wren’s father, the Dean of Windsor, died at 
Bletchington in 1658, and was buried there. 

The present Rector of Bletchington, the 
Rev. Dudley G. Davies, has kindly furnished 
extracts from the parish registers, as 
follows: 

1614. Robert Minchin & Susan Bently 
mar. Feb. 10. 

1650. Richard Minchin & Magdalen 
Hanks mar. Feb. 21, 1649/50. 

1691. Richard Munchin (sic) bur. 
cember 15. 

1698. Mary Minchin bur. March 21. 

It appears from these entries that Wren’s 
builder was Richard Minchin (d. 1691), son 
of Robert Minchin (fl. 1614) of Bletching- 
ton. Perhaps something more is known of 
him, e.g., of a connection with other Wren 
buildings. 


De- 


M. 


HANNAFORD.—Is anything further 
known of J. Hannaford, some of whose 
poems were published in The Register about 
1790? He was a schoolmaster at Totnes, 
either in the King Edward the Sixth 
Grammar School or in the Charity School. 
Were his other poems ever printed? 
E. M. F. 


ARAH CHURCHILL, born on the 
Churchill Estate in Devonshire. Mar- 
ried in the eighteenth century a certain 
William Machay, an oil merchant of some 
wealth, trading with the West Indies, having 
offices in London and connections in Suther- 
land. They had three sons, one of whom 
was called Spencer, and a daughter Sarah, 
who by her miniature must have been a very 
beautiful woman. She married a James 
Gordon, who came from Strathnaver and 
had sugar estates in Tobago. She died in 
1786 and is buried at Hanwell. Can any 
one tell me who this Sarah Churchill was? 
DorotHy F. GorDon. 


E SUSSEX. — 1. Stanislaus Francis 
Meldon de Sussex, was, as shown in 

the London Directory for 1848, a manu- 
facturing chemist, of Glengall Wharf, Mill- 
wall, Poplar; and 3 Adelaide Place, London 
Bridge. On a book-stamp on the title page 
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of a book in my possession he is described 
as: S. de Sussex, Mill Wall Chymical Works 
& Glengall Wharf, Poplar. On a book plate 
in the same book is a coat of arms: Arms— 
Quarterly, 1 & 4, Ar. between a cross cross- 
let fitchee and a cinquefoil, a bend gu. 2 & 
3, Or 2 bars wavy gu. Supporters—Two 
talbots rampant regardant. Motto: Veritas 
magistra libertas elementem. 

The arms are surmounted by an earl’s 
coronet, and from the motto is suspended 
what resembles the Royal Hanoverian 
Guelphic order, without the crown, but it is 
rather indistinct. 

2. F-S de Sussex was the author of a 
book, “ Traite des Engrais,” published in 
Paris, 1851. On the title page he is de- 
scribed as a manufacturing chemist, and a 
member of the Chemical Society, and the 
Society of. Arts of London, etc. (B.M. cat. 
7075. e. 36.) 

These are the only two references to the 
name that I can find after searching through 
many reference books, including those of 
Burke, Papworth, Fairbairn, Rietstap, Shaw, 
and many others. Any information on the 
ancestry and arms of the family will be 
valued by the writer. 

R. C. GALE. 

10 Gourock Road, S.E. 9. 


“ FFJENRY TODD.”—In 1895 Horace Cox 

published North Country Ballads, by 
Henry Todd (cr. 8vo., pp. 42, 5s.). Is any- 
thing known of “Henry Todd”? From a 
contemporary paragraph in The Eagle, the 
College magazine, it would seem that the 
name conceals the identity of a member of 
the College. 

F. P. WuHiTe. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


UALIOTTI.—This man was the grand- 
father of a Major F. C. Bell, who was 

at one time a Director of Crosse & Blackwell. 
He is supposed to have been the personal 
Chef to Napoleon Bonaparte, and the story 
is told that when his master was sent to 
Elba Qualiotti came to this country and 
joined the staff of Crosse & Blackwell. He 
was the inventor of the product which we 
all accept to-day under the name of picca- 
lilli. In actual fact, when the product was 
first thought of Qualiotti called it ‘“ Picca- 
lilla,” and it so appears in an old price list 
of about 1838. 
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I should be very grateful for any in. 
formation about Qualiotti, even if it were 
only the date of his birth and death. 

V. M. Crosse, 


‘ GU! DE VIOLE DE ST. FLORE.’—Some 

seventy or more years ago there came 
into my hands a volume of (I think) The 
Leisure Hour. Through this bound volume 
ran an illustrated story, “Gui de Viole de 
St. Flore,” the subject of which was the 
France of Charles IX and in particular the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew and assassina- 
tion of Coligny. Can any reader tell me 
who wrote that story and when? 

R. J. CAMPBELL. 


AIDEN RING.—In examining a late 
eighteenth century will recently, I came 
across a term which was new to me and 
which shows the use of the word “ maiden” 
as an adjective in a combination not noted 
in the N.E.D. The testator, Sarah Miles 
of Canterbury, in her will (P.C.C., Dodwell 
330) leaves her “‘ maiden ring ” to one of her 
granddaughters. It seems to me likely that 
this may mean what we now call an engage- 
ment ring, though I suppose it may only be 
meant to refer to a ring worn before mar- 
riage. Perhaps some of your readers may 

know. 

R. S. Forman. 


HEERE.—In transcribing the accounts of 
St. Katherine’s Hospital, Ledbury, 1585- 
1595, there is the cost of making a new 
““ sheere ” to tie oxen in. This word cannot 
be found in any dictionary available to me. 
Can it be an old term for “shed”? As 
thirty-five days were spent in the making it 
could not refer to a machine for lifting 
heavy materials, referred to in Nicholson’s 

Encyclopaedia of Architecture, 1852. 

F. C. Moraan. 


OURCES WANTED.—“ First waked her 
wondering childhood into song.” 
“Tears forgot as soon as shed.” 
“Live in description and look green in 
song.” 
“The tender timid hue of female doubt.” 
“How populous, how vital is the grave! ” 
“And dunce the second reigned like dunce 


the first.” 
R. A. A.-L. 
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Replies 


VAN DER PLANK FAMILY (cxcii. 524). 

Over a period of sixty years this 
family carried on a business of cloth-workers 
at No. 54 Bartholomew Close from 1790 to 
1850. In the time of George IV members of 
it started up as trimming makers in the West 
End and a little later instances of the name 
appear in other trades. 

From such London Directories as I 
happen to have I can afford Mrs. Shadbolt 
no more complete record than the following, 
which unfortunately breaks down in the 
eighteen-forties and comes to an abrupt 
conclusion at 1851. 

1790-93, Bartholomew Vanderplank; 1794, 
G. Vanderplank; 1802-25, Mary Vander- 
plank; 1817-39, John Vanderplank; 1851, 
Samuel Vanderplank. All these were cloth 
workers at 54 Bartholomew Close. 

1826-7, J. Vanderplank, Trimming seller, 
5 Glasshouse Street, Piccadilly. 

1827, Bartholomew & John Vanderplank, 
Button and braid manufacturers, 6 Foubert’s 
Place, Regent Street. 

1839, John Vanderplank & Co., Australian 
merchants, 5 King William Street. 

1839, Bartholomew & Saml. Vanderplank, 
Woollen drapers, 31 Saville Row. 





1851, Charles Vanderplank, Umbrella 
maker, 50 Kingsland Row. 
Beaconsfield. AMBROSE HEAL. 


[LAMB'S MULTIPLE PORTRAIT (cxci. 

283)—In Moxon’s privately printed 
memoir of Lamb, 1835, quoted in part on 
pages 802/3 of Lucas’s ‘Life of Charles 
Lamb’ (f’cap 8vo. edition in two vols., 1921), 
itis stated that “ there is a story, that he once 
sat to an artist of his acquaintance for a 
whole series of the British Admirals; but for 
what publication we never heard! ” There 
can be no doubt that the nucleus of the story 
is to be found in the memorandum composed 
by Hazlitt in reply to the mock obituary 
communicated by Lamb on 29 December, 
1807, in a letter to Joseph Hume, purporting 
to have been transcribed from the “ Fashion- 
able World” column of the Morning Post 
of that date, commencing, “Last night 
Mr. H., a portrait painter in Southampton 
Building, Holborn ,put an end to his exis- 
tence by cutting his throat in a shocking 
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manner.” Hazlitt’s rejoinder, amongst an 
inventory of the ‘“ Deceased’s” effects, 


itemises “ Three heads of the father of Dr. 
Stoddart, in naval uniform, done from 
description. It is supposed they will do 
equally well for any other naval officer, 
deceased, who has left behind him pious 
relatives. Their value will depend on the 
fancy of the purchaser.” The whole story of 
this jest will be found in W. C. Hazlitt’s 
‘Lamb and Hazlitt,’ Elkin Mathews, 1900. 
It is quite in keeping with Lamb’s humour, 
on seeing perhaps three attempts by his 
friend at a likeness of the latter’s naval 
father-in-law, to express in mock innocence 
an assumption the whimsicality of which 
may have prompted this revival of it by 
Hazlitt; and on subsequent occasions to 
extend its application to a full range of the 
highest ranking officers with himself in the 


role of model. JoHN M. TURNBULL. 


LUMLEY (cxcii. 515).—Regarding the 

main line of the Lumley family, the 
Complete Peerage, article on Lumley, states 
that “no evidence has been found for the 
marriage of Thomas Lumley, to Elizabeth, 
bastard daughter of Edward IV.” But a 
contemporary pedigree in Harl. Ms. 1074, 
compiled about the year 1505, and printed 
in Collectanea Topographica et Genealogica, 
i. (1834), 304, shows the match; where also 
the grandfather of Thomas Lumley is called 
Richard Thorneton, not Roger Thorneton, 
as in the Complete Peerage. 

CHARLES EVANS. 


RMS OF EMMA, LADY HAMILTON 
(cxciii. 17).—Another case of a grant 
of arms to a widow whose father was not 
(so far as I know) armigerous was that 
made on 24 August, 1738, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of Richard Hills of Under River, 
Kent and widow of Richard Goodhugh (see 
Harl. Soc., Vol. LXVII, p. 183, under 
“ Hills”). According to “ The Hills Family 
of America,” p. 649, the grant was to Mary 
Goodhugh and the heirs of her body and the 
arms were: Gules a chevron vair between 
three talbots passant argent. 
The following entries ‘appear 
registers of Seal, Kent: 


in the 


Baptism. 1699 Sept. 11. Mary daughter 
of Richard Hills, a Tanner. 
Marriage. 1721/2 Jan. 23. Richard 


Goodhugh Esqr. and Mrs. Mary Hills. 
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Burial. 1722 Nov. 1. Richard Good- 
hugh Esqr. was buried in Linnen. 

Burial. 1771 Dec. 7. Mrs. Mary Good- 
hugh. 

The will of Richard Goodhugh was dated 
24 October, 1722, proved 10 June, 1724 
(P.C.C. Bolton 137) and the will of Mary 
Goodhugh was dated 7 June, 1767, proved 
23 December, 1771 (P.C.C. Trevor 482). 

Mary Goodhugh, who died sine prole, had 
a brother Richard and he had a daughter 
and four sons, one of whom, Thomas (bap- 
tized 21 January, 1737/8 at Seal) married 
Mary Spencer, spinster. 

Can any reader please state in which 
parish(es) this marriage and the baptisms of 
the children of Thomas and Mary Hills are 


recorded? A. C. HILLs. 


(THE RECENT ROYAL MARRIAGE 

AND ITS CERTIFICATE — THE 
COUNTY OF LONDON (cxciii. 36).— 
May I answer Mr. L. G. H. Horton-Smith 
by referring to the Local Government Act, 
1888, section 40 of which provides for the 
creation of two separate entities (i) the 
Administrative County of London (which 
includes the City of London) and (ii) the 
County of London (which is the Adminis- 
trative County less the City). 

The section clearly provides that such 
portions of the Administrative County of 
London as formed part of the counties of 
Middlesex, Surrey and Kent (i.e. the 
Administrative County of London less the 
City) should be severed from those counties 
and form a “separate county for all non- 
administrative purposes by the name of the 
County of London.” The section later pro- 
vides that all enactments, laws and usages 
with respect to counties in England and 
Wales shall apply to the County of London. 

There is, in fact, a separate Commission 
of the Peace for the County of London, a 
separate Lord Lieutenant and a separate 
Sheriff. 

The description in the marriage certificate 
of Princess Elizabeth is correct in referring 
to the County of London; moreover, the 
Duke of Edinburgh has the title of Baron 
Greenwich of Greenwich in the County of 
London. In relation to non-administrative 
matters the term “County of London” is 
correct. 

J. R. HowarpD Roserts, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 


[Writing my letter at a time when I was 
“laid up,” I relied perforce upon the good 
offices of a friend, never once hitherto 
known to err. But no error, once appear. 
ing in N. & Q., should be left. without its 
due and early correction; and no one will 
be more profoundly grateful than am I to 
Mr. Howard Roberts for coming so readily 
to our assistance.—L. G. H. H.-S.] 


PROVINCIAL PLAYBILLS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY (cxce, 22), 
exci. 195).—Liverpool. The Wigan Public 
Library possesses a collection of 62 early 
Liverpool Playbills, of which six are 
eighteenth century: Theatre Royal, 1784, 
18 June, 23 July, 7 August, 4 September, 
14 September; 1785, 11 January. The others 
range from 1813 to 1838. 
Wigan. The Wigan Library also possesses 
a Wigan playbill for 22 July, 1796, and 
several others for the first years of the 
nineteenth century. 


Wigan A. J.H. 


HURCHES BUILT BY PARLIAMENT 

IN NINETEENTH CENTURY (cxciii. 
17)—There seems to be some confusion 
between two different Acts of Parliament. 
In 1711 an Act “ provided for a tax on coal 
to pay for building fifty new churches in 
and about the cities of London and West- 
minster and the Suburbs thereof.” See 
‘Georgian London,’ by John Summerson, 
p. 67. The history of the act is given and 
concludes— 
** after 1714. Whigs once more in the saddle, the 
church-building movement soon ran down, but the 
coal-tax continued and was occasionally raided 
for cheap suburban churches and public improve 
ments until it was finally repealed in late Victorian 
times. 

In 1818 the Church Building Act was 
passed (ibid. p. 196). ‘One million pounds 
was put down wherewith an indefinite 
number of churches was to be built.” This 
was the Act passed at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, but it was surely the 
eighteenth century Act which affected 
Wesley’s England, as John Wesley died in 
1791. Particulars about the churches built 
under both Acts can be found in ‘ Georgian 
London’ as already quoted. 


M. H. Dopbs. 
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The Library 





THE SINGING FARMER: VERGIL’S 
GEORGICS IN ENGLISH VERSE. By 
L. A. S. Jermyn. (Basil Blackwell. 
12s. 6d.) 


THs is a pleasant book from its title 
onwards. In his preface Mr. Jermyn 
tells us of its genesis during his internment 
at Singapore, part of the time in Changi Jail 
and part in Sime Road Camp. Why the 
Georgics? Partly because he had some time 
previously been teaching them to little 
Chinese boys (in itself a pleasant thought), 
and partly because fate allowed copies of 
the Georgics to be available. Probably two 
other reasons may be added, though he does 
not mention them: first, that surely every 
one with a knowledge and love of Virgil and 
the country dreams he has at least one 
translation of the Georgics under his hat, 
and second, that a man may often 
materialize his intentions and lay the foun- 
dations at least of his best work when cir- 
cumstances impose boredom and when he 
has the minimum of equipment to distract 
him. He also tells of many things observed, 
many of them parallels of East and West (a 
special merit of the book)—of friendly Vir- 
gilian birds, of bees kept and flowers tended 
for them in Changi Jail, of the antique plaint 
of Eastern (but still Virgilian) frogs, reveal- 
ing, if closely listened to, the Aristophanic 
“Koaix”; also of help afforded him in 
details by interested fellow-internees. 

The translation is in ten-syllabic blank 
verse, and, if one may so put it, pre-Eliot 
and pre-Hopkins. It is probable that even 
if Virgil, to his contemporaries, appeared to 
be making Latin do more and other things 
than it was meant to do, his translators will 
be wise, as Mr. Jermyn is, in being less 
imperious with their English; and despite the 
impossibility of line-for-line translation the 
metre will remain satisfactory to most 
people, even if one admits the attractiveness 
of spring-rhythm experiments. 

This version is faithful and musical. One 
May indeed wonder whether “ unstinted ” 
does the full work of improbus (Bk. I 174 
(146])—but has any one got nearer?—or 
whether “ cloth-of-gold ” covers the impli- 
cations of inlusasque auro uestes (Bk. II 


645 [496]), and one may check over the 
mouthful “ brotherly loyalty” (Bk. II 645 
[496]), but in what translation of Virgil 
cannot similar points be raised? Mr. 
Jermyn has given thought and care to the 
rendering of his poet and shows a sensitive 
ear for the rhythm and for the internal 
vowel and consonant values of his lines. 

The notes and glossary will be found use- 
ful and often entertaining. It must be 
seldom that Virgil’s threshing-floor has been 
compared with an Eastern tennis-court. It 
might have been worth mentioning (p. 110) 
that the banging of pots and pans to cause 
a swarm to settle is certainly as entirely 
magical as the similar precautions taken by 
the ancient Romans, the modern (or recent) 
Chinese and others at eclipses. Bees are 
extremely sensitive, in folklore, to evil in- 
fluences: evil spirits fear the sound of beaten 
metal: scare them away and your bees will 
alight in the clear area. No etymologist 
would accept the etymology of the god Pan’s 
name suggested in the glossary (s.v.), nor 
any student of primitive religion admit the 
topsy-turvy development of a god involved 
by it. 


NEWMAN & BLOXAM: AN OXFORD 
FRIENDSHIP. By R. D. Middleton. 
(Oxford University Press, 1947; pp. x & 
261. Index. 18s.) 


"PHE close friendship which existed be- 

tween John Henry Newman and John 
Rouse Bloxam covered the greater part of 
their lives. They met in September, 1836, 
when Bloxam had just been elected a fellow 
of Magdalen College. Shortly afterwards, 
Bloxam became Newman’s curate at Little- 
more and was there during the period of 
tension created by the publication of the 
Tracts for the Times. Newman had an un- 
fortunate experience in that his first curate, 
C. P. Golightly, proved to be out of sym- 
pathy with the ecclesiastical developments at 
Littlemore and resigned the post. Bloxam 
was in the fullest accord with Newman’s 
developments although never tempted to 
follow him into the Church of Rome. New- 
man died in August, 1890, and Bloxam in 
January, 1891, so that their lives were almost 
exactly contemporaneous. In later years 
Bloxam was visited by Newman at his 
vicarage at Upper Beeding, in Sussex, 
whence he retired from Magdalen and where 
he is buried in the churchyard. 
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Bloxam is almost forgotten to-day, yet he 
was a man of considerable parts. His 
separation from the Roman Catholic Church 
was very largely over the question of ordina- 
tion and Bloxam never seems to have had 
any doubt of the validity of his Anglican 
priesthood. After Newman’s secession he 
took an active part in the movements for 
reunion between the churches of England 
and Rome sponsored by the post-Trac- 
tarians. Various references to his activities 
in this direction occur in the present book. 
He had numerous contacts for a while with 
Ambrose Phillipps de Lisle, the Roman 
Catholic convert who was anxious to sup- 
port the reunion movement. A footnote on 
p. 101 shows him to have been in corre- 
spondence on reunion topics in 1877 with 
“Dr. F. L. Lee, Vicar of All Saints’, Lam- 
beth.” Actually, this is a mistake. “F. L. 
Lee” was the well-known F. G. Lee, author 
of many antiquarian and theological books 
written from a very pro-Roman bias and 
sponsor of the Order of Corporate Reunion 
of which he became an episcopus vagans. 
Lee’s doctorate was peculiar. For many 
years he claimed to be an honorary D.C.L. 
of Salamanca but the university denied 
knowledge of him. Later, he was described 
as D.D. on the strength of a diploma from 
an America college. He was a contributor 
to the early volumes of Notes & Queries. 
It would be very interesting to know the 
extent to which Bloxam entered into Lee’s 
more than quixotic reunion ambitions and 
how far he was friendly with the set of 
somewhat eccentric high-church clergy and 
laity who clustered around Lee during his 
most active years. Various figures of the 
time flit across the pages. R. W. Sibthorpe, 
twice an Anglican clergyman and twice a 
Roman Catholic, gave Bloxam a box for 
keeping the holy oils which Bloxam pre- 
sented to Newman’s Oratory at Edgbaston. 

The book is one upon which the author 
is to be warmly congratulated. Mr. Middle- 
ton has studied the manuscript records pre- 
served at Magdalen College and elsewhere 
with the result that he has published various 
researches on the period, including a useful 
biography of the great President of the 
college, Dr. Routh. The present volume is 
a worthy continuation of these studies and 
is based upon numerous hitherto unpub- 
lished papers. Bloxam was an antiquary of 
some repute and played a considerable part 
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in the Gothic revival. He was also known 
as a ritualist and ceremonialist with a good 
knowledge of ecclesiastical history. This 
side of Bloxam’s activity is almost unmen- 
tioned in Mr. Middleton’s work. As a 
result, it will be of more interest to the 
student of ecclesiastical history than to the 
antiquary who would desire to know more 
of Bloxam’s exact contributions in these 
studies. There are, however, various illus- 
trations of Littlemore in Newman’s day and 
of the original chapel which restoration has 
since changed very considerably. A useful 
chapter could have been provided showing 
the manner in which the antiquarian move- 
ment sponsored by Sir Walter Scott and 
others worked upon the minds of the early 
Tractarians and of the further influence of 
the Gothic Revival. It would be interesting 
to know more of Bloxham in this connection, 
The book does not add much to already 
existing knowledge of the Newman family, 
although a letter now printed from Newman | 
to Bloxam comments on the death of F, W. 
Newman’s wife and upon the further sequel 
that Professor Newman had joined the 
Unitarian body. The letter will interest 
those who are concerned with the Cardinal’s 
heretical brother. 


THE BAYLEY FAMILY OF DORSET, 
SOMERSET, OXON & BERKS. By 
L. G. H. Horton-Smith. (Sawtells, Sher- 
borne. 2s. 6d.) 


WALTER BAYLEY, as his name appears 

in the ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,’ though in his will of 1591 he spells 
it “ Baily,” was Regius Professor of Physic 
at Oxford and medical adviser to Queen 
Elizabeth. Mr. Horton-Smith has _ been 
accumulating evidence about him and his 
family for many years. In this slender 
brochure he briefly tells us the main facts 
known about Bayley and his kin, propounds 
a number of conundrums, and suggests 4 
possible connection with the Bailys of 
Thatcham and Newbury. Mr. Horton- 
Smith’s enthusiasm for research remains 
undiminished, as our own pages freq 
testify, and his eagerness in pursuit of clues 
to the problems he offers sometimes tells 4 
little against their clear and orderly presen- 
tation. But we must not bite the hand that 
feeds us with such a wealth of detailed 
genealogical material. 
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